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Dionysiac origin has against it a clear tradition which associates the early 
dithyramb with Dionysus. Archilochus (fr. 77), who first mentions it, calls 
it a song for Dionysus, and there is no doubt that the dithyramb which 
Arion perfected at Corinth was a chorus of Satyrs in honor of Dionysus. 
Moreover Aristotle in his brief sketch of the development of the drama 
implies clearly enough not only that tragedy arose from the dithyramb but 
that the dithyramb was a Satyr chorus. 

The significance of the word tragedy is important to any view we take 
of the question. The author's explanation that the name was given to choral 
songs for the dead because the singers wore a dress which survived from the 
early period when goat skins were common apparel raises the question why 
the same conservatism in dress is not shown in other choral songs which were 
equally primitive and ritualistic in their origin. Granting with Mr. Ridgeway 
that we are here on uncertain ground, is not the common view, expressed 
in Et. M. 764, 6 : TpayiuSia, on to. ttoXXo. ol x°P ' * K SoTvpwv mwiaravro, ovs 
(koXow Tpayovs, more plausible ? 

The author's long chapter (iv) in which he attempts to point out sur- 
vivals in extant Greek tragedies of what he regards as the primitive type of 
the Tpoyucos x°P°s does not materially strengthen his theory. We expect 
to find in Greek tragedy, regardless of its origin, what we find in other lit- 
erature of the time, echoes of old superstitions not yet outworn, survivals 
of customs and beliefs connected with an old worship of the dead, especially 
when they readily serve to contribute dramatic interest and effectiveness to 
the play; but if we took the author's view we should expect to find something 
more. If tragedy is a lineal descendant of a "mimetic" chorus which 
celebrated "the sufferings" of the dead we should expect to find in the 
extant tragedies or in references to tragedies which are lost, some clear 
survival of the "primitive type," but for this we look in vain. Tombs and 
ghosts and dirges we have in plenty, but are not these of the nature of all 
tragedy ? 

Finally, one closes Mr. Ridgeway's book, grateful to him for having 

inspired a re-examination of the articles of a long-accepted creed but with 

the feeling that the orthodox view suffers less from "a rigid application of 

the historical and comparative methods" than does the author's ingenious 

and stimulating thesis. 

Geohgb Norlin 
University op Colorado 



Epirotische Geschichte bis zum Jahre 280 v. Chr. Von Carl Klotzsch. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1911. Pp. viii+240. 
It was from the adjacent island of Corcyra that Epirus was hellenized. 
With Hellenic culture went hand in hand political superiority. Thus the 
first overlords of Epirus, the Chaones in the north, owed their leadership 
to propinquity and intimacy with the Greek commercial republic. In the 
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last quarter of the fifth century before Christ, however, King Tharyps 
brought to his own people, the Molossians, benefits derived from an educa- 
tion received in Athens, and by an enlightened foreign and domestic policy 
he laid the basis for the future Molossian hegemony. His son Alcetas owed 
his crown to Dionysius I and Jason of Pherae, and with these and other 
external supports he made Epirus more than a geographical concept. After 
his death his kingdom was fought for by his two sons and a domestic feud 
was thus started which came to an end only in the reign of Pyrrhus. In the 
meanwhile, through the marriage of Alcetas' granddaughter Olympias with 
Philip II, Epirus came into the sphere of Macedonian policy. The brother 
of Olympias, Alexander, and after his death in battle in Lucania, Olympias 
herself got their cue from Macedon, and this virtual suzerainty of Macedon 
over Epirus was also exercised by Cassander. On the latter's death, in 297 
B.C., Pyrrhus got his opportunity to make Epirus a strong and independent 
state. He is the central figure in the last half of Dr. Klotzsch's work. 

That historical training should involve not simply research but also 
synthesis is a postulate upon which Professor Eduard Meyer has always 
insisted. Hence the dissertations which issue from his school tend to be 
books. This condition is illustrated by the important work on the age of 
Demosthenes recently published by Kahrstedt and also by the one of which 
we have just sketched the outline. Dr. Klotzsch has tried to make real 
history out of the meager records of Epirus, and he has succeeded better 
than might have been thought possible. It was, indeed, worth while to 
think out the political development of Greece from the Epirote standpoint, 
and in the process many suggestions are made with which the general his- 
torian wijl have to reckon. The chief defect of our author is perhaps due 
as much to the paucity of sources as to youthful enthusiasm — the audacity 
with which he explains the state of public opinion in Epirus at different 
epochs and the varying political aims of its rulers. There are some things 
about ancient countries which we cannot know. The style, too, seems to 
us needlessly tangled. Professor Beloch does not write German as Dr. 
Klotzsch does. Occasionally we miss a reference to the modern literature. 
For example, De Sanctis (Storia dei Romani II, 390, n. 2) might have been 
cited for the chronology of the Corupedion campaign — with which, by the 
way, we agree fully. The book as a whole is a very creditable performance. 

William Scott Ferguson 



Excavations in the Island of Mochlos. By Richard B. Seager. 

Boston and New York, 1912. Imp. 8vo, pp. Ill, 11 color 

plates, 54 figures. 
This book, recently published by the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, at once takes rank as our best source of information for the begin- 
nings of Bronze Age culture in Crete. It deals with the author's excavation 



